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Kaimes, he was remarkable for his knowledge and love
of foreign as of native literature. In the great writers
of Italy he especially delighted, and it is said that he
himself composed with grace and facility in their soft
and rhythmical tongue. To a cognate taste it may be
ascribed that he was held conspicuous for his musical
gifts, in days when, according to Smollett,1 every man
in Edinburgh was a musician. But the attractive pur-
suits of his leisure and the stern calls of his profession
were alike unable to diminish the strong c patriotic en-
thusiasm 5 with which he strenuously supported every
measure that tended to the improvement of his country.
To the preceding generation Scotland owed a new
political condition based on organic changes, to the
one which followed fell the duty of developing her in-*
stitutions and natural resources.

Holding with his forefathers that civil and spiritual
liberty go together, he was second to none 6in his
zealous and useful exertions as a friend of the Protestant
cause.5 To the measures of the Duke of Argyle, whom
he counted among his personal friends, he gave his
active support; and, once at least in his life, his well-
known principles as a staunch Whig placed TIJTY} in a
position of personal danger, of a kind more familiar
to earlier than to recent times. When, c in the 45/
Prince Charlie took his way from Edinburgh to Carlisle
through Teviotdale and Liddesdale, a party of his fol-
lowers suddenly appeared in the neighbourhood of Minto

1 Humpiirey Clinker.
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